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Abstract 


The programs and services offered at school libraries will be accessed by K-12 students with a 
range of physical and cognitive abilities. School librarians must be equipped to address the 
information-seeking needs of all patrons, including those with special needs. An electronic 
survey was conducted to collect data from school librarians working in central New York State 
school districts; the purpose of the survey was to identify the strengths this group of school 
library professionals brought to the task of providing services to students with special needs. 

This paper shares the answers to five research questions and presents opportunities for 
improvement. Study results indicate that the respondents showed strength in several of the 
examined areas. Results also reveal practices that school librarians might implement to increase 
and improve library services for students with special needs. 

Introduction 

The once-popular depiction of school librarians as stem, student-shushing, book-shelving, 
paraprofessionals has been replaced with a more appropriate understanding of school librarians’ 
role in the school community. School librarians are certified information specialists who are also 
trained educators with the ability to reach every student in the school environment (Franklin 
2011). At one time, school librarians operated separately from classroom teachers and were 
generally called upon only to relieve classroom teachers of instructional duties during break time 
(Franklin 2011). The expectation today is that school librarians will seek opportunities for 
instructional delivery by collaborating with general and special educators to meet all students’ 
needs (Dow 2010; Franklin 2011; Zmuda and Harada 2008). 


Study Purpose and Research Questions 

During the 2007-2008 school year (the most recent year for which statistics are available), 
approximately 6.6 million students in America’s public schools had some type of disability (IES 
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2009a). Because of the large number of students with special needs, 1 school librarians must have 
an understanding of their unique education and information needs and be prepared to meet these 
needs through the library program (Allen and Hughes-Hassell 2010). This study was conducted 
to collect data from school library practitioners in school districts in central New York State 2 . 
The inquiry is a pilot test that replicates a Master’s thesis study conducted by Kendra Allen 
(2008) and was intended to gather data that will guide the design of a broader national study. 
Study results highlight the participants’ current strengths and show areas where reported 
challenges present opportunities for success regarding school librarians’ interactions with 
students with special needs. Analyzed data can serve as a useful first step in discussing how 
school librarians might position themselves to meet the needs of all 21st-century learners, 
regardless of their cognitive or physical abilities. 

Five questions were explored via the study: 

1. How do school librarians rate their knowledge level of best practices for serving 
students with special needs? 

2. What resources do school librarians use to become informed about best practices for 
serving students with special needs? 

3. How do school librarians rate their knowledge level of the students with special needs 
enrolled at their schools? 

4. What types of services and accommodations do school librarians offer to students with 
special needs? 

5. What level of collaboration do school librarians have with special education teachers? 


Literature Review 

The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) was implemented to ensure that students 
with special needs would have opportunities to receive free, appropriate educations equivalent to 
those of their peers without physical disabilities, health impairments, or cognitive challenges 
(U.S. Dept, of Ed. n.d.). IDEA’S tenets do not apply only to the traditional classroom; they must 
also be present in all areas of the school environment, including the school library. Numerous 
studies have concluded that students who attend schools with certified school librarians have 
higher achievement levels (as measured through standardized tests) than their counterparts who 
do not. (Examples include Lance 2002; Small, Snyder, and Parker 2009.) 

Concern about K-12 school library services for students with special needs is not a new topic. 

An edited book published almost three decades ago (Macon 1982) included contributions from 
seven researchers about subjects as varied as -characteristics of the handicapped” and -selecting 
materials for the mainstreamed library.” While much of the terminology in the book is outdated, 
the core purpose remains relevant: School libraries and librarians must play an active role in 
educating students with special needs. 


Recent literature related to the school librarian’s role in special education presents sound 
practical perspectives. Allen, for example, examined -the relationship between school library 
media programs and special education programs [in North Carolina] in the context of meeting 


1 The term “students with special needs” refers to Pre-K-12 students who are eligible for special education services as defined by 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act <http://idea.ed.gov>). 

2 The state of New York has the third-largest population of K-12 students with disabilities enrolled in public schools in the U.S. (IES 
2009b). 
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the unique needs of students with disabilities” (Allen 2008). Alana M. Zambone and Jami L. 
Jones (2010) provided an outline of the various types of learning challenges that might be 
present in a school environment. Colleen Brind’Amour’s (2010) survey of school librarians and 
special educators in Western New York State exposed gaps in perception about the level and 
quality of library experiences for students with special needs. In 2011 I shared perspectives from 
pre-service school librarians; these perspectives could be useful for shaping LIS curriculum in 
the area of preparing future practitioners for serving individuals with disabilities in K-12 
environments (Franklin 2011). 

The United States is not the only country where the relationship between school librarianship and 
special education has been examined. For example, in 1999 Janet Murray considered the 
effectiveness of training made available to Australian school librarians to prepare them to serve 
students with special needs. Vida Jouzatis (2004) contemplated best practices in Canadian school 
libraries for serving students with specific learning disabilities. Abdullah Abrizah and Ruslina 
Ahmad (2010) examined barriers to service provision to -special education needs” students 
enrolled in schools in Malaysia. 

Many opportunities for additional research around the topic of library services for students with 
special needs exist, as is illustrated in the results of the third phase of a study conducted by a 
team of researchers who examined school librarians’ impact on public school students 
throughout the state of New York. The researchers found that respondents reported lower 
knowledge levels about serving students with special needs than any other topic about which 
school librarians were asked (Small, Shanahan, and Stasak 2010). The study results were 
important for measuring the New York librarians’ perception of their ability to serve students 
with disabilities. New research efforts and subsequent reports must facilitate dialogue about the 
various methods school librarians use to effectively teach students with special needs how to 
seek, manage, and use information. This study contributes to such literature. 


Methods 

Participant Recruitment 

Study participants were recruited from the area served by one of New York’s largest Boards of 
Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) 3 , which provides services to the school districts in 
three counties in the central New York region. The school librarians in the one school district in 
the region that does not receive BOCES services were also contacted. Each school librarian in 
the BOCES and individual school district (a total of 157 individuals) was sent an e-mail 
explaining the study’s purpose; the message included a link to the electronic survey 
questionnaire. 

Survey Instrument 

The electronic questionnaire consisted of twenty items that allowed respondents to reflect upon 
their experiences related to providing library services to students with special needs. The survey 
instrument contained fifteen multiple-choice items, three open-ended items, and two Likert-type 
scale items. While the survey was not timed, it is estimated that participants were able to finish 


3 New York's BOCES support schools by providing a broad range of “shared educational programs and services to school districts 
within the state” (BOCES of New York State, 2011). 
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the questionnaire within ten to twelve minutes. To protect participants’ confidentiality, no 
identifying information (such as IP address, personal contact information, or school district 
name) was collected. Demographic information collected pertained to such characteristics as 
respondents’ work environment and years of service. 


Study Limitations 

A call for participation was issued during the last three weeks of the school year. The researcher 
believes this resulted in a low response rate. The responses represent a convenience sample of a 
very small section of school librarians in the specified school districts. Because of the low 
response rate, the results cannot be considered representative of the entire target population, nor 
can they be generalized to make predictions about other populations (such as other New York 
State school districts). 


Findings 

Demographic Data 

Fifty school librarians accessed the electronic questionnaire; forty-three submitted responses that 
contained complete information (27 percent of the total possible participants). Eighteen 
respondents provided library service at elementary schools, seven at middle schools, twelve at 
high schools, and six respondents worked in other types of school settings. These settings include 
K-8 schools, schools serving students in grades 7 through 9, and schools that serve students in 
grades 8 and 9. Two respondents —I6at” between two or more schools in their district. 

Respondents represented a broad range of experience. Nine school librarians had been providing 
service for five years or less; ten respondents had been school librarians for six to eleven years; 
fourteen respondents had been delivering service for twelve to seventeen years, and ten had been 
school library administrators for eighteen years or more. None of the respondents had earned 
National Board Certification. 

RQ 1: Knowledge Level of Best Practices for Serving Students with Special 
Needs 

The first research question asked: How do school librarians rate their knowledge level of best 
practices for serving students with special needs? To answer this question, the school librarians 
used a scale to rank their level of knowledge about best practices for serving students with 
special needs (a score of 1 indicated no or very little knowledge, a score of 5 indicated high 
knowledge). The majority of respondents (n = 22 or approximately 51 percent) ranked 
themselves as having average knowledge (a score of 3) about how best to serve students with 
special needs. Eleven (approximately 25 percent) ranked themselves as 4, indicating that they 
had a moderate level of knowledge. Six respondents (almost 14 percent) indicated that they had a 
moderately low level of knowledge (a score of 2), and only four librarians (about 9 percent) 
reported having a high level of knowledge about the best ways in which to serve the unique 
needs of students enrolled in a special education program. No respondent indicated having no or 
a very low knowledge level. Table 1 contains these responses. 
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Knowledge Level 

# of Respondents 

% of Respondents 

1 (no/little knowledge) 

0 

0 

2 

6 

13.9 

3 (average knowledge) 

22 

51.2 

4 

11 

25.6 

5 (high knowledge) 

4 

9.3 

TOTAL 

43 

100 


RQ 2: Resources Used to Learn of Best Practices for Serving 
Students with Special Needs 

Research question two was posed as: What resources do school librarians use to become 
informed about best practices for serving students with special needs? One of the goals of this 
study was to learn more about print, electronic, and other resources that school librarians consult 
to become more knowledgeable about best practices. With respect to print and electronic 
resources, an open-ended question was included in the survey questionnaire that allowed school 
librarians to share the names of the publications and Web resources they regularly peruse. The 
respondents indicated being readers of a wide variety of professional literature. Respondents 
frequently listed Booklist, School Library Journal, School Library Monthly (formerly School 
Library Media Activities Monthly), and Knowledge Quest as publications read on a regular basis. 
Study participants also indicated visiting a number of library-related electronic resources 
including websites, blogs, and wikis. However, the range of these resources was so large that a 
concise itemization could not be produced. 

Survey respondents were asked to make a distinction between how they actually receive 
information about best practices for serving students with special needs and how respondents 
would prefer to do so. One questionnaire item allowed respondents to select multiple options 
from a list of nine potential information sources to indicate all of the ways they receive 
information about best practices. A second item presented the same list of information sources 
but allowed for only one selection so that each respondent’s preference could be recorded. The 
top five ways school librarians actually received information were from special education 
teachers (88 percent), other school librarians (30 percent), general education teachers (28 
percent), professional literature (26 percent), and school-sponsored professional development (26 
percent). The top five ways school librarians would prefer to receive best-practice information 
were similar. However, different from how they actually received best-practices information, the 
respondents reported that in addition to receiving information from special educators (59 
percent), other school librarians (9 percent), or general educators (9 percent), they would also 
like to have information presented to them from professional development activities offered 
through their school district or BOCES (9 percent), or by attending professional conferences (7 
percent). Figures 1 and 2 present respondents’ actual and preferred methods for becoming 
informed about special education best practices. 
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Figure 1. Sources of information about general best practices for serving students with special 
needs and numbers of respondents using each source. 


Principal 
Other school librarians 
Special education teachers 
General education teachers 
Professional literature 
Library-related electronic resources 
School sponsored professional development 
District/BOCES sponsored professional.. 
Attending professional conferences 
Do not receive this information 

Other 


7 

13 

38 

12 

11 

8 

11 

9 

io 

3 
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Figure 2. Preferred sources of information about general best practices for serving students with 
special needs and number of respondents preferring each source. 


Principal 
Other school librarians 
Special education teachers 
General education teachers 
Professional literature 
Library-related electronic resources 

School sponsored professional development 

District/BOCES sponsored professional 
development 

Attending professional conferences 

Other 
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24 
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RQ 3: Knowledge about Serving Students with Special Needs 

Research question 3 was: How do school librarians rate their knowledge level of the students 
with special needs enrolled at their schools? Three questionnaire items addressed this question. 
First, study respondents ranked their perceived level of knowledge about the students with 
special needs that access their school library programs. The majority of the school librarians (n = 
20 or just over 46 percent) believed that they had moderate knowledge (a score of 4) of the 
special education students in their school environment. Twelve respondents (almost 28 percent) 
perceived themselves as having average knowledge (a score of 3) about their special education 
students. Six librarians (13.9 percent) reported a moderately low knowledge level (a score of 2) 
and five (11.6 percent) believed they had a high level of knowledge concerning students with 
special education needs in their schools. 

Similar to the method used to determine sources of information about best practices, two items 
asked respondents to consider seven options, and then indicate all of the ways they actually 
received information about students enrolled in special education programs in their schools. 
Respondents were then asked to indicate the one method they most preferred. The librarians 
reported receiving information via multiple means including special education teachers (79 
percent), general education teachers (30 percent), individualized education plans (IEPs) (7 
percent), and the principal and parents (both 5 percent). When required to choose a preferred 
method for receiving this type of information, the majority of study respondents (n = 36 or 84 
percent) indicated that they preferred to receive information about the special needs students in 
their school from special education teachers. Only four respondents would prefer to receive 
information from their principals or from general education teachers, and three suggested 
attendance at meetings other than IEP meetings would be their preference. No respondents 
selected parent interaction or attendance at IEP meetings as preferred methods. 

RQ 4: Services and Accommodations Offered 

The fourth research question asked: What types of services and accommodations do school 
librarians offer to students with special needs? Survey respondents were able to select as many 
options as were applicable to indicate materials they purchase specific to educating students with 
special needs, modifications librarians make to the library, and modifications they make in 
instructional delivery. The school librarians surveyed for this study implemented a wide array of 
materials specific to meeting the needs of special learners in their respective school 
environments. Forty respondents (93 percent) indicated that they include books with high interest 
level and low reading level in their collection. Thirty-three librarians (77 percent) offer audio 
books as selections for students. Thirty librarians (70 percent) select materials that accurately 
portray children and youth with special needs. Figure 3 contains a complete listing of responses 
to this item. 

With regard to physical library space, 74 percent (n = 32) of the responding librarians indicated 
that their school libraries had wide aisles so that students with wheelchairs (and other ambulatory 
devices) could easily navigate the environment. Fifty-eight percent (n = 25) have libraries with 
computer stations built high enough to accommodate an individual using a wheelchair. Forty 
percent (n = 17) of the respondents make sure to place frequently used materials on shelves that 
are easily reached by students with physical disabilities. 

Some school librarians responding to the survey assisted students with special needs by 
including their family members in library services. For example, thirteen librarians (30 percent) 
allow parents to check out materials from the school library. Seven respondents (16 percent) 
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have information in their collections about specific disabilities; the same number of librarians 
also includes resources that address parenting and child-development concerns. 

Figure 3. Library materials included in the collection for the benefit of students with special needs 
and the number of respondents reporting inclusion of each type of resource. 


Low reading level/high interest books 
Large-print books 
Audio books 

Books with accurate and non-stereotypical 
portrayals of children and youth with disabilities 

Print materials suggested by special programs 
teachers 

Assistive technology devices 

The school library does not offer materials for 
students with special needs 

Other (unique answer supplied) 



One item allowed respondents to select all of the accommodations and/or modifications they 
make in delivering instruction to students with special needs; respondents were also able to insert 
their own words to describe in-use instructional modifications that did not appear on the list in 
the survey instrument. The most frequently selected accommodation was repetition of instruction 
(n = 32 or 74 percent). Almost the same number of respondents (n = 31 or 72 percent) indicated 
that they adjust the pace of their instruction and use visual cues to assist students. Individualized 
instruction about how to use library facilities is provided to students with special needs by 
twenty-four librarians (56 percent). Twenty-three respondents (53 percent) pair students without 
disabilities with students who have special needs during library instruction activities. Table 2 
contains information about instructional delivery accommodations. 

Table 2. Accommodations Made for Instructional Delivery (multiple selections possible). 


Accommodation Type 

# of Respondents 

% of Respondents 

Repetition of instruction 

32 

74 

Adjust pacing of instruction 

31 

72 

Use visual cues or reminders 

31 

72 

Guided or individualized instruction 
on how to use library 

24 

56 
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Pairing students with special needs 
with students who do not have special 
needs 

23 

53 

Adjust group size 

16 

37 

Use picture books with large, clear 
illustrations 

13 

30 

Other (unique answer supplied) 

6 

14 

Use big books 

5 

12 

No accommodations made 

1 

2 


RQ 5: Collaboration with Special Education Teachers 

The final research question examined through this study was: What level of collaboration do 
school librarians have with special education teachers? Twenty-eight school librarians (65 
percent) indicated having collaborated with special educators at some point during their careers. 
Collaborative activities almost exclusively occurred through instructional activities involving 
special education teachers; only two respondents had attended IEP meetings, and only one had 
helped to create IEP goals. 


Discussion 

The data described above help to illustrate the strengths of the survey participants. The following 
sections discuss what the collected data imply about opportunities for the respondents to expand 
and improve services for students with special needs. 

Knowledge Levels 

No respondents indicated having no or very little knowledge of general best practices for 
educating students with special needs or the students enrolled in special education in their 
respective schools; very few indicated having a moderately low level of knowledge in these 
areas. High knowledge level in both areas is a goal to strive for because understanding general 
issues related to special education and having specific knowledge about patron needs allows 
school librarians to design and/or modify programs and services to make the library welcoming 
and useful for all who enter. 

Use of Resources 

One way that educators can stay abreast of current and emerging issues related to students in 
general—and those with special needs specifically—is to read literature written by researchers 
and practitioners. Respondents listed a wide variety of print and electronic resources that informs 
their professional activities. These resources ranged from research-inclusive journals (e.g. 
Knowledge Quest) to highly practitioner-focused magazines (School Library Journal). None of 
the respondents indicated reading publications that were specific to special education. As was 
communicated by more than one respondent, a school librarian’s schedule leaves little time 
available to read professional literature. However, in addition to the experience gained by 
actually working with students with special needs, school librarians can be exposed to important 
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issues about this population by reading articles and web-based documents that inform them about 
library and special education practices. 

Almost all of the school librarians who participated in this study receive information about best 
practices and students enrolled in special education at their schools from sources such as general 
educators, special educators, professional development activities offered in their respective 
schools and districts, and attendance at professional conferences. However, a surprising finding 
was that only two respondents actually receive information about students with special needs at 
their schools from the children’s parents and none preferred to get information from parents. 
Parents are not necessarily frequent users of school library materials, but they can be integral 
members of a school library program (LaBoon, Salerno, and Meraz 2010; Pipkin 2009). Parents 
of students with special needs are particularly useful resources because they can share valuable 
first-hand insight regarding solutions to accessibility challenges (Copeland 2011). School 
librarians can benefit from the knowledge parents have to offer by inviting them to contribute as 
library volunteers. 

Library Services and Accommodations 

The school librarians surveyed showed particular strength in the range of instructional 
accommodations they were able to implement. In fact, only one respondent did not adjust 
instructional practices to address any special educational needs. All of the school librarians who 
participated in the survey reported that they include in their collections materials that address 
specific needs and interests of students with disabilities (including, in addition to the listed 
options, Braille books). This finding is particularly relevant because to fully serve library 
patrons, all students’ needs must be taken into consideration (Copeland 2011). These data 
indicate that the librarians in the sample are aware of the importance of providing materials for 
students of varying abilities. 

Most of the respondents work in school libraries that adjust the library space to accommodate the 
needs of patrons with physical limitations. Apart from the options available for selection, three 
respondents also reported that the computers in their libraries offered touch screens and modified 
keyboards. However, ten respondents work in school libraries with no existing modifications for 
students with special needs. It is possible that these librarians work in schools where no students 
need modified environments to fully access the library and its materials. However, it is important 
for school librarians to be vigilant about moving toward incorporating universal design principles 
to enable access to the largest range of patrons (Blue and Pace 2011). 

Based upon survey responses, one area with potential for advancement is in library services 
offered to the families of students with special needs. While thirteen school librarians indicated 
that they allowed parents to check out library materials, and fourteen have resources in their 
collections that address parenting and child-development issues as well as information about 
specific disabilities, most study participants (n = 25 or 58 percent) do not offer services designed 
to provide information to families of students with disabilities. Including family members in 
school library programs and services is not a state or federal mandate. However, creating an 
environment that is welcoming to and inclusive of parents and other family members who care 
for students with special needs helps school librarians to foster a sense of concern and mutual 
respect between the school librarian and members of the students’ family. 
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Collaboration with Special Educators 

Twenty-eight respondents have worked collaboratively with special educators; twenty-six shared 
examples of these collaborative efforts, which included such activities as preparing unit plans 
and consulting with special education teachers so that needed materials would be available to 
their students. Because special education teachers have been extensively trained to design 
instruction for students with special needs, it is imperative that school librarians seek their expert 
input when planning library programs and services (Farmer 2009; Franklin 2011). So while it is 
positive to note that a number of the school librarians surveyed have been involved in 
collaboration with special educators, an opportunity for improvement in this area is readily 
apparent because the collaboration percentage is not close to 100. School librarians must seek 
opportunities to align themselves with the educators who work daily with students with special 
needs. To assess and improve school librarians’ own instructional design methods, as well as 
accommodations needed in the school library space, librarians can draw upon knowledge and 
experience of special education teachers. 

Another opportunity for collaboration comes in the form of IEP construction. Only two school 
librarians indicated having attended IEP meetings, and only one contributed to goals and 
objectives included in this important plan that guides a student’s education. Because of school 
librarians’ myriad responsibilities, it may not be probable or even possible for them to be present 
at IEP meetings. However, school librarians—in consultation with special education teachers and 
administrators—should have the opportunity to contribute information-literacy goals to IEPs so 
that students with special needs will be able to participate to the fullest extent possible in the 
programs and services the school library has to offer (Farmer 2009). 


Additional Opportunities 

While this study focuses on the strengths possessed by a specific population of existing school 
librarians, as well as on areas where opportunities for growth might be considered, the 
responsibility for leveraging these opportunities does not rest solely with K-12 school librarians. 
Data collected in the study suggest several potential areas of opportunities for other individuals 
with some level of involvement with school libraries and school librarianship. 

More than one survey respondent indicated that exposure to concepts related to serving students 
with special needs would have been a useful component of LIS Master’s program studies. This 
perspective affirms Franklin’s 2011 article about the importance of preparing pre-service school 
librarians to serve students with special needs. Students enrolled in a school library certification 
program who served as study participants believed that school library programs should include a 
full course or, at the very least, readings and assignments to specifically address methods for 
serving students with special needs in the school library. Data presented in the former study and 
in the current investigation indicate that an opportunity exists for the colleges and universities 
responsible for preparing school librarians to implement changes in curriculum to include 
education about the role that librarians will play in educating special learners in the K-12 
environment. 


A majority of the survey respondents both currently receive and prefer to receive information 
about best practices to use with students with special needs from special education personnel. 
Fewer school librarians reported receiving or preferring to receive this information through their 
schools or school districts. This circumstance presents an opportunity for building-level 
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administrators and school districts to offer professional-development seminars led by special 
educators (from within or outside the school or district) that expose school librarians to best 
practices for strengthening their provision of service to students with special needs. 


Conclusion 


School librarians are innovative information specialists who are capable of serving all students, 
regardless of abilities or special needs. Data analyzed for this study were collected from a 
selection of individuals so small that the results cannot be generalized across populations. 
Additional research is needed to collect data from a statistically representative sample of school 
librarians. However, the results of this study can be used to infer potentially useful methods for 

assisting school librarians in ensuring that—in the words of one respondent-students with 

special needs have equal access to materials and instruction.” 
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